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MARIA KIRBY. 

The following memorial concerning Maria 
Kirby, forwarded by Upper Springfield 
Monthly Meeting, N. J., was read in Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting at its last session. 

We believe a brief memorial of our beloved 
friend Maria Kirby, who has recently passed 
from earth may be in season, while the im- 
pression of her gentle spirit and unassuming 
goodness remains in our hearts. Those who 
were familiar with her daily walking, can 
bear testimony to the blessed influence of her 
quiet, peaceful, consistent life. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 23, 1883. 


Maria Kirby 
Report of the Committee on Indian Affairs of Philadelphia 
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to reside within the limits of Upper Freehold 
Preparative Meeting of which she remained 
a member fifty-seven years, until the time of 
her death. 

She was an earnest advocate for the main- 
tenance of the order and discipline of our 
Society, and by example encouraged others 
in the support of Truth’s testimonies, believ- 
ing them to be a hedge of safety, guarding 
from any encroachments of a hurtful tendency. 

She was several times brought under deep 
suffering on account of the death of her chil- 
dren, but she was strengthened to bear these 
bereavements with Christian fortitude and en- 








With the spiritual eye directed to the Great | durance, evincing her reliance upon Him who 


Leader, and with her dependence upon the 
one source of wisdom and strength, she gave 
evidence that He to whom she had dedi- 
cated her heart in early life, was still with 
her to sustain under whatever trials or prov- 
ings might come upon her. 

Maria Kirby was born near Crosswicks, 
Burlington County, New Jersey, on the 13th 
of Sixth Month, 1804. She was the daughter 
of Jediah and Anna Middleton who were 
valuable members of the religious Society of 
Friends, and who trained their family of sons 
and daughters “in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord.” In conversation with her 
friends she would occasionally refer with grate- 
ful emotion, to the parental care bestowed in 
early years. She was united in marriage with 
Robert Kirby, in the year 1823, and removed 
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sustains in times of trial and affliction. 

She was faithful to the Divine promptings, 
and careful to attend to the convictions of 
right as they were manifested to her, and was 
favored to live in close communion with her 
Maker. After the decease of her husband, 
which occurred in the Ninth Month, 1874, 
she continued to reside in the same rural quiet 
home with her youngest son, whose filial kind- 
ness and attentions were a solace in her re- 
maining years, which were marked by a gentle 
decline of physical strength, but so gradual 
that she was able to attend her religious meet- 
ings until the close of her long, useful, and 
beautiful life ;—beautiful because adorned 
with the Christian graces of meekness, gentle- 
ness, and love. 

It was during this long period of faithful 
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which marked her career were more fully de- 
veloped and applied, and in which her strength 
and dignity of character became so conspicu- 
ous. 

She had a deep and abiding interest in all 
that concerned the welfare of the Society of 
Friends, and its testimonies were particularly 
dear to her. Maria Kirby will long be re- 
membered in connection with her own meet- 
ing, which she served as clerk with dignity 
and amiability a period of thirty-three years, 
her amiable deference, impartiality, and up- 
rightness, peculiarly qualifying her for the 


service. ‘Those who knew the strength and | 


firmness of her convictions, could best appre- 
ciate the habitual self-control, that enabled 
her to give due regard to the sentiments of 
those whose opinions were adverse to her own. 
She also served the Meeting in the capacity 
of Elder for many years. She was a great 


dispenser of good in her immediate neighbor- | 
hood, often administering with superior skill | 


and judgment to the suffering and sick, being 
peculiarly adapted by her loving disposition 
to attend at the bedside of those visited with 
disease, feeling drawn towards them by Chris- 
tian sympathy. 

Her extremesuffering and unexpected death 


left no room for the expression of those tender | 


feelings and peaceful assurances so satisfying 
, to survivors; but they feel no fear for her 
whose life was the best evidence that she had 
not been unmindful of the injunction : “There- 
fore, be ye also ready; for, in such an hour 
as ye think not, the Son of Man cometh.” 
She was released from the claims of mor- 
tality after an illness of about two hours, on 
the 11th day of the Sixth Month, 1881, aged 
77 years, and was interred in Friends’ bury- 
ing ground at Arneytown. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AF- 
FAIRS OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEET- 
ING. 

To the Yearly Meeting :—The Joint Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs reports that the labors 
of the commiftee have been greatly curtailed 
since last year. 


The great Nemaha Agency, consisting of | 


the Iowas and Sacs and Foxes, of Missouri, 
has been united with the Pottowatamie Agency 
under the care of the agent of the latter, with- 
out consultation or conference with Friends, 
thus taking from them, all responsibility or 
oversight of said Agency since Sixth month 
30th, 1882. 

When Friends, at the request of President 
Grant, accepted the care of these Tribes, the 
Indians lived mostly in tents, the women doing 
the outside drudgery, and very few spoke 
English. We leave them nearly self-support- 
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and useful service, that those graces and gifts | 





ing. Almost every family has a house with 
fenced fields, grape vines and orchards. They 
have a number of sewing machines, and many 
rooms are covered with rag carpeting made 
by the women and girls. It is with regret 
that the Committee finds itself obliged to with- 
draw from its labors among these Indians, be- 
lieving that they are not yet able to stand 
alone. 

The subject of establishing an Industrial 
School on the Otoe Agency was feelingly 
brought before the Committee by a member 
of the Convention held in Baltimore, in Tenth 
month last, and by the reading of the minutes 
of the Convention. While much interest was 
expressed in the Committee, way did not openg 
to recommend any action by the Yearly Meet- 
ing, but in view of the importance of the edu- 
| cation and elevation of this injured race, it is 
| recommended that the Indian service be con- 
tinued under the care of a Committee to labor 
therein as way may open. 

The Central Executive Committee, to whom 
was referred the U. S. Senate Bill, entitled 
'*An Act to provide for the allotments of 
lands in severalty to Indians upon various 
reservations, aud to extend the protection of 
the laws of the States and Territories over the 
| Indians,” has succeeded in having inserted in 
the Indian Appropriation Bill the cnnwinete 
proviso, which is now the law of the land and 
secures to the Santee Sioux their long delayed 
rights, viz: “ Provided, that the patents au- 
thorized to be issued to certain individual In- 
dians, by the concluding paragraph, of Arti- 
cle Six of the Treaty with the Sioux Indians, 
proclaimed the 24th day of February, 1869, 
shall be of the effect and declare, that the 
United States does and will hold the land 
thus allotted for the period of twenty-five 
years, in trust for the sole use and benefit of 
the Indian to whom such allotment shall have 
been made, or in case of his decease, of his 
heirs, according to the laws of the State or 
Territory where such land is located, and at 
the expiration of said period, the United 
States will convey the same by patent to the 
said Indian or his heirs as aforesaid, in fee dis- 
charged of said trust, and free of all incum- 
brance whatsoever, and no contract by any 
such Indian, creating any charge or incum- 
brance thereon, or liability of said land for 
payment thereof shall be valid.” 

From recent reports from Agent Lightner, 
| it appears that the Indians are gladly avail- 
| ing themselves of the law. 

The only remaining Indian Agency under 
| the care of our Friends, is the combined San- 
‘tee and Flandreau Indian Agency in Ne- 
|braska (under the special care of Bal- 

timore, Ohio, and Illinois Yearly Meet- 
| ings) which Agency appears, from the last re- 
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port of the Agent, to be making satisfactory 
progress. 

During the past year, $250 have been 
drawn from the Treasurer of the Yearly 
Meeting on Indian account. 

Signed, by direction of the Committee, 

CLEMENT M. Brpp ez, Clerk. 


SACRED SCRIPTURES OF THE WORLD. 


“ The true religion of the future,” says Pro- 
fessor Max Muller, “ will be the fulfillment of 
all the religions of the past—the true religion 
of humanity, that which, in -the struggle of 
history, remains as the indestructible portion 
of the s&-called false religions of mankind. 
There never was a false god, nor was there 
ever a false religion, unless you call a child a 
false man. ‘ : : : 

“ All here on earth tends toward right and 
truth and perfection ; nothing here on earth 
can ever be quite right, quite true, quite per- 
fect, not even Christianity, or what is now 
called Christianity, so long as it excludes all 
other religions, instead of loving and em- 
bracing what is good in each. Nothing, to 
my mind, can be sadder than reading the 
sacred books of mankind, and yet nothing 
more encouraging. ‘They are full of rubbish ; 
yet among that rubbish there are old stones 
which the builders of the true Temple of Hu- 
manity will not reject, must not reject, if 
their temple is to hold all who worship God 
in spirit, in truth, and in life.” 

The thoughtful words of the great scholar, 
who has given so many years of his life to the 
translation of the ancient writings that other 
races than ours have deemed the very oracles 
of God, are worthy of our attention. 

The sacred books of the East are now as 
accessible to us as any part of our own litera- 
ture, and those who have leisure may inspect 
them at will. To the wise, it seems evident 
that the Divine light was not confined to 
Israel, but has been dispensed to all the sons 
of men, and in all ages. But it is as fully 
demonstrated that the great book of books 
we call the Bible stands rightfully at the 
head of the religious records of antiquity. 
A fair comparison leaves no candid mind in 
doubt as regards its relative value. It has 
always been, on the whole, a great power for 
good in the world, and now, in the light of a 
wise criticism, mankind is being enabled more 
fully to fathom the depths and scale the 
heights attained by the seers of the ancient 
world, and to derive yet more important and 
helpful lessons from their words. 

“T have always,” says Professor Huxley, 
“been strongly in favor of secular education, 
in the sense of education without theology ; 
but I must confess I have been no less se- 
riously perplexed to know by what practical 
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measures the religious feeling, which is the 
essential basis of conduct, was to be kept up, 
in the present utterly chaotic state of opinion 
on these matters, without the use of the Bible. 
The pagan moralist lacks lite and color; and 
even the noble stoic, Marcus Antoninus, is 
too high and refined for an ordinary child. 
Take the Bible as a whole ; make the severest 
deduction which fair criticism can dictate for 
shortcomings and positive errors; eliminate, 
as a sensible lay teacher would do, if left to 
himself, all that is not desirable for children 
to occupy themselves with,—and there still 
remains in this old literature a vast residuum 
of moral grandeur. And then consider the 
great historical fact that for three centuries 
this book has been woven into the life of all 
that is best and-noblest in English history ; 
that it has become the national epic of Britain, 
and is familiar, to noble and simple, from 
John O’Groat’s to Land’s End, as Dante and 
Tasso were once to the Italians; that it is 
written in the noblest and purest English, 
and abounds in exquisite beauties of a merely 
literary form ; and, finally, that it forbids the 
veriest hind, who never left his village, to be 
ignorant of the existence of other countries 
and other civilizations, and of a great past, 
stretching back to the furthest limits of the 
oldest nations in the world. By the study of 
what other books could children be so much 
humanized, and made to feel that each figure 
in that vast historical procession fills, like 
themselves, but a momentary space in the 
interval between the two eternities ?” 

In the pages of this sacred volume may be 
found, as has been wisely said, “the great 
landmarks of man’s upward life,—not land- 
marks of how high his fancy has soared, but 
how high the seeing of the inner eye has 
reached up the great slope of the everlasting 
realities.” 

The clearing away of mere old world error, 
defect and misconception, causes the light of 
eternal truth ;to Shine yet more and more 
brightly ; and strange it is that many true- 
hearted advocates of Christianity have mani- 
fested such fear of candid, enlightened criti- 
cism, applied to the books of the Bible. 
What is excellent but truth, and “as for 
truth,” said a holy man of the far past, “ it 
liveth and is forever strong.” 

Our attention has been called to a volume 
from the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, entitled “Sacred Scriptures of the 
World,” compiled, edited, and in part re- 
translated by Martin K.Schermerhorn, M. A. 

“ He who is beloved of God honors every 
form of religious faith,” said the Buddhist 
sage; and the great Greek was enabled to see 
that ‘God is by nature the Father of all 
men; and all best men He calls His sons ;” 
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while the teaching of the seer of Israel is that 


Jehovah requires of his servants only “to do | 


justly, and to love mercy, and to walk hum- 
bly with God.” 

To show the essential unity of the Divine 
teachings to man, through many human voices 


which have spoken as the oracles of God, is | 
the purpose of this book. We are glad to | 


approve this volume which aims to popular- 
ize the choice passages from the religious 
literature of many races. 

The author does not claim that the sacred 
writings of Hindoo, Egyptian, Persian, Chi- 
nese, Greek, or Roman contain any new truth, 
or truth better spoken than that contained in 
our Bible, but_his selections from these writ- 
ings confirm and give emphasis to the teach- 
ings with which we are so familiar. They 
are evidences of the truth that in times past 
God has not left himself without a witness 
in any nation; “but hath from time to time 
raised up prophets among them all, such as 
they were able to bear.” Ss. 

siecle 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


A few years ago, after a dangerous illness, 
Maria Edgeworth wrote to a friend: “ And 
now it is all over, I thank God, not only for 
my recovery, but for my illness. In very 
truth, and without the least exaggeration or 
affectation. of sentiment, I declare that, on 
the whole, my illness was a source of more 
pleasure than pain to me; and I would wil- 
lingly go through all the feyer and weak- 
ness to have the feelings of tender, warm 
affection, and the consequent unspeakable 
sensations of gratitude. When I felt that it 
was more than probable that I should not 
recover—with a pulse above 120°, and at the 
entrance of my 70th year—I was not alarmed; 
I felt ready to rise thankful from the ban- 
quet of life, where I had been a happy guest. 
I confidingly relied upon the goodness of my 
Creator.” ; 

Again, later, she wrote: “Our pieasures in 
literature do not, I think, decrease with age. 
Last first of January was my 82d birthday, 
and I think that from books 1 had as much 
enjoyment last year as I ever had in any year 
of my life.” 

And thus she went onward, doing good 
and enjoying the good she did, until, after 
only a few hours of illness, she was called to 
close her long and happy life. 


sll eerie 

InwARD goodness and benignity of spirit 
reflect a certain sweetness and serenity upon 
the very countenance and make it amiable 
and lovely, inspire the soul with a noble 
resolution and courage, and make it capable 
of enterprising and effecting the highest 
thinys.—Scougal. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“IN THE WORLD YE SHALL HAVE TRIBU- 
LATION.” 


These words were spoken by the highest 
type of humanity we have any account of, 
in sacred history or elsewhere, Jesus, the 
righteous, of whom it is written, “ He trod 
the wine-press alone, and of the people there 
were none with Him.” He ever met evil 
with good; He used no weapon but the sword 
of the Spirit, was never foiled, but conquered 
the most inveterate enemies, and spoke words 
of cheer that will go down to yladden the 
suffering and heart-stricken through all gen- 
erations yet to come. 

“T have overcome.” O, what volumes are 
bound up in those few words! He said, fur- 
ther, to the struggling and tried, “ Greater 
is He that is in you than he that is in the 
world,” ever present to render needful aid 
and arm with a power divine; invincible, 
but lowly and unassuming and dove-like in 
gentleness. O, this heaven-born power! 
Would that all would come to it, confide in 
it, and move under its influence! How 
evenly the scale would balance, and we would 
see that dispensations hard to bear at the 
time had been meted out in great wisdom ; 
for in the school of affliction we learn pa- 
tience, and fix the eye on higher joys than 
aught this world can give. 

And yet we would not undervalue these, 
for they are also the gifts of God, and our 
Heavenly Father knoweth “we have need 
of them. But I took the pen to address 
those that are bound in affliction and are 
wrestling with disease that defies the skill 
of the surgeon, who finds all his remedial 
appliances fail. 

May these remember that numerous are 
the ways and means by which our brief exist- 
ence here is terminated, and we are not per- 
mitted to choose for ourselves; but we may 
rest assured “our afflictions, which are but 
for a moment,” when compared with a never- 
ending eternity, “will work out for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 

Saran Hunt. 


iene ieee 
THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 
BY BROOKE HERFORD. 


“The Day of . . . Revelation of the Righteous. 
Judgment of God.’’—St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romnas, ii. 5 


In the passage quoted St. Paul speaks not 
of “the Day of Judgment,” but of the “ Day 
of Revelation of Judgment.” It is only a 
small difference in-word, and yet it is a differ- 
ence which goes to the very heart of the deep- 
est truth in the matter of retribution and 
judgment. 

There has come of late an unmistakable 
dislocation between the old religious idea of 
judgment as ordinarily held by the’churches, 
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and the ideas which are growing up from in- 
creasing observation of nature{ind life. What 
has usually been considered the religious idea 
of judgment is that of a great settling-day, 
once for all, when men pass out of this world 
into the life to come; and this has been, 
moreover, strained and exaggerated into the 
doctrine that every soul is then irrevocably 
sentenced either to eternal heaven or eternal 
hell. Of late, however, all this doctrine has 
been breaking down. It could not stand 
against the higher thoughts to which men 
have been coming, of the wisdom and love of 
that Almighty Life that is back of all things. 
First, the dogma of the sentence of that judg- 
ment-day being final and absolutely unalter- 
able, went, following on this, even the idea of 
a future judgment-day at all has come to be 
a difficulty with many. It seems to jar with 
the sense of the silent, unceasing working of 
law. Isit possible, thoughtful men are asking, 
that that mighty Divine Life should be only 
like man,—letting his sinful creatures go on 
for a while, and then “fetching up” the ar- 
rears of retribution by a formal judgment-day 
and a special sentence? Is not His judgment 
in reality always working, always accomplish- 
ing perfect justice in all things, if we could 
only see it? And yet it is hard to put aside 
all those solemn warnings of Christ as mean- 
ingless. Was it, then, all a mistake in him 
to put it to men assuch a sorrowful and awful 
thing to pass on into the after-world from a 
sinful, selfish, unrepentant life here? Thus 
many people are perplexed. 

Now, I love this word of Paul’s about the 
“day of the revelation of judgment,” because 
it seems to touch, with a little flash of inspired 
insight, the larger truth in which both of 
these ideas meet and blend. It implies a dis- 
tinction between the judgment of God and 
the time when that judgment comes to be 
fully known and felt. Let it be, as it surely 
must, that the real judgment of God, the 
deep moral sequence of all action, works itself 
out absolutely, right as we go along. Paul’s 
word says nothing against this, Yet none 
the less is it true that often it is not “ re- 
vealed” now. Much of the deepest judg- 
ment, that is ever silently working itself out 
by all these divine laws of being, is utterly 
unknown at the time. Men are unconscious 
of it in themselves. Their fellows are blind 
to it. So here comes in the solemn signifi- 
cance of that thought,—“ the day of the rev- 
elation of judgment.” When we come to 
realize what that means, what it must be for 
the life to pass out of the disguise and self- 
delusion of earth, to stand in the light there 
where there are no secrets,—where the life is 
just what it has grown to be, and where, for 
the first time, it is fully and finally conscious 















of that,—is there any warning Christ ever 
spoke about the awfulness of judgment that 
is too strong for that? And will the awful- 
ness of the way in which it must come upon 
sinful souls be any the less, because in reality 
it is not a judgment then first given, but the 
revelation of a judgment, which has been 
growing in them all through life. 

Every finished work is a judgment on the 
way it has been done. Look where we will, 
we find the indication of this mighty fact,— 
not as something that works by fits and starts, 
but that is working constantly, a “ power that 
makes for righteousness,” a judgment that 
goes silently, inexorably on, in every outcom- 
ing of man’s activity, and that surely is not 
less certain in the growth and becoming of 
man’s life itself. 

A farmer sows poor seed, and neglects his 
hoeing and weeding into the bargain. The 
judgment goes working on every hour; but it 
is only when he reaps, and comes to sell, that 
the revelation of the judgment comes to him. 
Market-day is the judgment-day in that thing. 
Here is a man trading on bad principles; ~ 
probably an accountant could read his fate in 
almost every item of business, every entry in 
his books.. Some day the crash comes. That 
is the “judgment-day” to him, and yet in 
reality it is merely the day of “ the revelation 
of judgment.” 

But it is in the realm of our very life, not 
of men’s works or fortunes or positions, but 
of the very life itself which is in them, that 
all this is most strikingly true; because, in 
this inner realm of the life, soul, character,— 
whatever it is which constitutes our immortal, 
conscious being,—though judgment is always 
working, as in every thing else, there is still 
less of it that comes out as we go along. 
Something of it comes out. The life in us 
works outwardly to some extent. It often 
writes something of its judgment, day by day, 
in face and feature. The passions tell their 
tale. The muddled, bloated face of intemper- 
ance; the keen, ferret look of the covetous; 
the coarse animal features of the profligate ; 
and, in lesser degree, the showy affectation of 
the vain, the simpering silliness of the frivo- 
lous,—these are all revelations of judgments 
which do not wait for any special day. And, 
on the other hand, goodness of every kind 
reveals itself, reveals something of its judg- 
ment as life goes on; thoughtfulness, with its 
look of intelligence; integrity, in the open 
eye which can “look the whole world in the 
face ;’ kindness and gentleness, that touch 
the countenance with qualities which little 
children and dumb animals can read there. 
But still, all these things are only signs and 
tokens of the judgment that is working si- 
lently, upwards and downwards, in the life 
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within. Had Dives, in his “purple and fine 
linen,” “faring symptuously every day,” 
any idea what he was growing into? His 
judgment was growing in him all along,—the 
judgment of a useless, self-indulgent life, of 
which, when it was over, there was nothing 
to record except its sumptuous fare and its 
fine linen; but he would not know it! How 
should he know it,—a rich, respectable citi- 
zen, living in a fine house, with his five breth- 
ren, with plenty of friends sharing his sump- 
tuous fare and regarding him as a pleasant, 
easy-going’gentleman? Would he ever com- 
pare himself, any more than his friends com- 
pared him, to the lame beggar, Lazarus, who 
came to his gate for broken meat, or dream 
that Lazarus might be the better man, the 
one really to be envied? And yet all the 
time Lazarus was truly the worthier; and, 
when they both died, it was not that God 
then judged them, and sent Lazarus to heaven 
and Dives to hell: it was that each found 
himself in that state into which he had been 
growing in his life, and it is between those 
states, far more than between any possible 
places, that there is that “great gulf fixed,” 
which is so hard to overpass. 

This is not intended to fill us with dread of 
the future, but to awaken the true awe about 
the present. “ Now is the day of salvation,” 
says Paul: yes. because now is the judgment- 
day. There may be no visible gathering of 
the nations, no palpable dividing of the sheep 
from the goats; no audible voice may speak 
the condemnation, “Depart from me!” or 
pronounce that blessed sentence, “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant!” yet daily, hourly, 
in all the myriad lives that throng this world, 
that solemn parable is coming true, and men 
are passing, little by little, away from right, 
away from God, further and further from 
peace and blessedness, or, are “coming up 
higher,” into that fuller, nobler life to which 
all true living ever tends. Brothers and 
sisters, which is it to be? Young men and 
maidens, which way is your life growing? Is 
it growing upwards or downwards? There is | 
only one way for peace and joy. That better 
life to which Christ calls us is the happiest 
life even here: beyond, it is the only life that 
is not misery and woe and shame. Begin it 
now! Whatever is wrong, clear it away 
now! Said Mahomet, “ Better to blush in 
this world than in the world to come.” 
Whatever is evil, whatever will not bear the | 








light, clear it away now, even though it be | 
like cutting off the right hand or plucking | 
out the right eye! Then is life true; and it | 
will grow upwards, and find blessing as it | 
grows, and be like the pathway of the just) 
“that shineth more and more unto the per- | 
fect day.” 


INTELLIGENCER. 


SERVING GOP IN OUR DAILY DUTIES. 

The anecdote is told of the excellent Cecil, 
that calling one day, to see one of his parish- 
ioners, a blacksmith, who was diligently at 
work in his shop, the latter began to apolo- 
gize for his appearance, and that he was not 
suitably dressed to receive his pastor, when 
Cecil pleasantly, but seriously stopped his 
apologies by saying, “ May the Lord, when 
He comes, find me as I find you, diligent and 
busy with your appropriate work.” 

And when a lady once said to Wesley, 
“Suppose you knew you were to die at two 
o’clock to-morrow night, how would you spend 
the intervening time?” he replied, “ Why, 
just as I intend to spend it now.” 

And so when the celebrated dark-day came 
over New England, in 1780, and when it was 
proposed that the Legislature of Connecticut 
should adjourn because they thought the Day 
of Judgment was approaching, the memorable 
reply of good old Abraham Davenport, was, 
“Tf the Day of Judgment is not approaching, 
there is no reason for adjournment ; and if it 
is, I choose to be found doing my duty, so 
bring in the candles!” And so when, under 
the pungent preaching of John, the soldiers, 
roused by his powerful appeals, came to ask, 
“And what shall wedo?” he said unto them, 
“Do violence to no man, neither accuse any 
falsely, and be content with your wages.” 

Serving God in the daily occupations of life; 
this is the lesson, in all these cases, so point- 
edly taught us. For the common avocations 
and duties of every-day life are all designed 
to be, and toa right spirit as truly may be, 
the gate of heaven as the sanctuary itself. All 
of them are intended to be, and all in fact are 
means of grace ; that is, they are means for de- 
veloping and exercising our Christian graces, 
in the practice of which we gain the discipline 
and training that form us to a high and holy 
character, and fit us for duty and for heaven. 
The pulpit may and does teach the way of 
duty, but life is the school in which we are to 
practice it. Our trade, or profession, or call- 
ing, the right ordering of our property, or 
farm, or merchandise, our family or house- 


| hold or business cares, each of these may be 
/a means of access to God and of faithfully 


serving Him. So that a busy life, instead of 
being an irreligious life, or one that necessa- 


'rily breaks in upon our enjoyment of God, 
| may give us nearer access to, and therefore 


greater joy in Him. 

The laborer toiling at his daily task, the 
mother diligently training up her children or 
taking the oversight of her household, the 
merchant in his counting-house, the profes- 
sional man in his office, the farmer on his 
farm, or the servant in his daily duties, each 


|may not only find a sphere for the exercise 
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and growth of his graces, for patience and 


This locality may be reached from Balti- 


gentleness and contentment and charity and | more by a drive of thirty miles in a nearly 
self-denial, but through these, for that near-| southwest direction, crossing the Patapsco 


ness to and joy in God, which only the good 
and faithful servant mayZexpect, or can find. 
A truly spiritual life does not mean a life of 
exemption from common and every-day du- 
ties, but it does mean the’ discharge of those 
duties, whether they are what we call sacred 
or secular, with a right aim, and in a holy 
and heavenly spirit, and that is the spirit that 
will anywhere find and serve and enjoy God. 
“He that is faithful in that which is least, 
will be faithful also in much.”—Nat. Baptist. 





CORRESPON DENCE. 
_ Esreemep Eprrors:—The period of clos: 
ing school for the summer is always one of 


especial interest to both teachers and pupils. 
Having been constantly associated together 








on terms of the closest intimacy during the 
school year, an attachment is formed between 
them, and also among the pupils for each 
other, which cannot be broken even tempo- 
rarily, without feelings of tender emotion. 
With some their school days are now over; 
others expect to go elsewhere, while others 
still, for various reasons, will not return; so 
that the closing of a school year always 
brings final partings, which stir the feelings, 
and often produce serious, and no doubt pro- 
fitable, reflections. But these are the common 
experiences of youth, and help to form the 
character and mould the life of the individual. 
Sometimes those who are older have their 
memories refreshed and live over again their 
days of similar experiences. Such was the 
case with some of us a few days ago, as the 
steamer Chester neared her wharf just at dusk 
on her return from Zolchester Beach, on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, with a company 
of about three hundred, consisting of the 
pupils of Friends’ Elementary and High 
School and their teachers and friends, includ- 
ing, also, the Lombard Street First-day School, 
who had been on the annual closing excur- 
sion. It was a thoroughly enjoyable day, 
ending with a feeling of sadness at leave-tak- 
ing, but which was no doubt neutralized by 
the sense of relief from school duties and the 
pleasant anticipation of healthful recreation 
during the summer months. This institution 
has steadily grown, until during this its nine- 
teenth year the names of three hundred and 
eighty-four pupils were enrolled, and the 
year’s work closed with feelings of general 
satisfaction. 

The attending of our Quarterly Meeting at 
Sandy Spring is always looked forward to 
with interest, and anticipations of pleasure 
which are usually realized. 


river at Ellicott City, and further on the Lit- 
tle Patuxent, Middle river and Patuxent 
river at intervals of a few miles. These 
streams flow through valleys bounded by hills 
of considerable height, so that although the 
road is generally good, it is a tiresome one to 
travel. The country, however, is diversified, 
and at this season of the year the drive is a 
pleasant one, notwithstanding the fatigue at- 
tending it. 

To go by public conveyance, we leave the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad at Laurel, 
about half-way between Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. The railroad runs nearly parallel 
with the old Washington turnpike, and fre- 
quently in sight of it. This latter was the 
principal highway from the north and east 
to the Capitol, from the establishment of the 
seat of Government there in 1800, until the 
railroad was opened in 1835. There are 
those still living who went to Washington 
over this turnpike when it was the only thor- 
oughfare, and when it was considered a day’s 
journey from Baltimore. But it has long 
since been deserted, and strange to say, there 
is not on it a single country-seat, or even a 
well improved farm, for a distance of nine 
miles from this city; while in almost every 
other direction, the surroundings of Baltimore 
will compare favorably with those of other 
large cities. 

From Laurel to Sandy Spring, a distance 
of twelve miles, by stage, the road is over a 
gently rolling country without any high hills 
and not a single stream of water is crossed, 
it being on the divide between the Patuxent 
on the north and the eastern branch of the 
Potomac on the south. 

Arriving in the neighborhood of the meet- 
ing-house, a community of Friends is met 
with, such as it is always a pleasure to meet 
and mingle with. The meeting on First-day 
was large, there being many more than the 
house would hold, but by the exercise of 
proper care quiet and good order prevailed, 
and close attention was given by members 
and others to the impressive discourses de- 
livered by ministers belonging to the Quar- 
terly Meeting, none others being present. 

In the afternoon, a meeting of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee on Education was held, 
to which all interested were invited, and it 
proved to bea satisfactory and encouraging 
opportunity. There is a prospect now that 
before very long several more schools, under 
the care of Friends, will be opened within the 
limits of the Yearly Meeting. Expression 
was given to a deep concern that our children 
;may be so trained that their education will 
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be of the greatest benefit to them, enabling 
them to succeed in life, instead of, as some- 
times seems to be the case, leaving them in 
the helpless condition of not knowing how to 
use to advantage what they have learned. 
The most important period for learning the 
practical lessons of life having been passed 
unimproved in this direction, a great if not 
permanent loss is sustained. There seemed 
to be great unity of feeling on this phase of 
the question of education, which is, perhaps, 
the most important one to be considered at 
this day. 

The Quarterly Meeting proper, whichtwas 
on Second-day, was about the usual size,’ the 
house being well filled, a fair proportion were 
young or middle-aged persons, who partici- 
pated in the business of the meeting. This 
‘ Was an encouraging feature, and upon the 
whole it was considered a good meeting. 

Baltimore, Sixth month 17, 1883. E. B. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. — 
PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MO. 23, 1883. 


BrirTHRIGHT MreMBERSHIP.—This peculiar 
regulation of Friends brings into our reli- 
gious fellowship a large number of members 
without their consent, aud it is sometimes 
claimed by them that their violations of our 
discipline should not be considered as offences 
because of their involuntary attachment to 
our society. 

It was the desire of the. founders of Qua- 
kerism that the children of those who had 
found in this faith a spiritual rest should in- 
herit a right to dwell under the shelter of 
the goodly tree their fathers planted, and 
many have had cause to be thankful that a 


birthright among Friends has been the means | 


of keeping them in simple ways of thought 
and out of the narrowing and cramping 
dogmas of the day until the development of 
the religious part of their natures brought 
them to see that the whole matter was to be 
wrought out in their inner consciousness, and 
that among no people could they be so free 
to follow the pointings of divine wisdom 
as in the society of which they were members 
by birth. 

There is, however,a danger that we may 
feel so secure in this plan of conferring mem- 
bership that means may not be taken to se- 
cure for the young an understanding of what 
this right means; what responsibilities are 


involved if it is acknowledged, and how 
desirable a thing it is that it should be 
acknowledged. It must be remembered that 
no grace is given with it; and while we be- 
lieve in it as a fence around our lambs, they 
may mature with no love for the inclosure, 
and go forth into the world as ignorant of — 
the real spirit of Quakerism as though they 
had never belonged to the fold. 

It is sometimes suggested that at a certain 
age our members should be called upon to 
decide whether they desire to cast their lot 
with us or not; but as maturity of thought 
comes at such various periods of life, there 
would be difficulty in fixing the right time 
for such a decision,‘and some might cut them- 
selves off who would in later life wish to re- 
main members. 

Belonging to a society does not imply a 

complete acceptance of all its principles. 
/ There are many whose religious activity is 
| slow to develop, though they may be active 
in the denominational concerns, and influen- 
tial members. Our society should offer to 
the young, as well as to the more mature, 
avenues of usefulness, to interest and keep 
with us, if possible, all who bear our name, 
looking to the day when the spiritual germ 
shall put forth the life that now is latent, 
and as living members of our Church, they 
shall appear to testify to the power of the 
indwelling word of God. Let those who are 
convinced work with patience; let Paul plant 
and Apollos water, knowing that God will 
surely in His own time give the increase. 


iniceialitabtaaniien 

AccePtinG APPOINTMENTS.—There are two 
questions to be considered before we accept 
appointments on committees either in the 
affairs of the Church or in secular or philan- 
thropic concerns. The first is, Have we the 
time at our command that the service re- 
‘quires? and second, Have we made up our 
minds to be useful as members of such com- 
|mittees? If we cannot afford to give the 
needful time, or if we are indifferent as to 
whether we attend or not, we are, by accept- 
| ing the appointment, keeping some one else 
out who perhaps. would serve with greater 
| faithfulness. Thus three wrongs are the re- 
sult. The person who would attend has not 
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the chance to do so; the committee is de- 
prived of his presence, and we who are un- 
faithful do a greater wrong to ourselves by 
falling into a habit that in every way is pre- 
judicial to the development of a true and 
useful life. 

As to the other point. Are we resolved to 
be anything more than a cipher in the com- 
mittee, to rest satisfied to answer to our name 
when it is called, and feel that we have done 
our duty? We all know kind and good peo- 
ple who, year after year, are appointed and 
reappointed ; who are mostly in their places 
at roll-call, but whose only use is to make a 
quorum to transact business. The work to 
be done, the responsibility of action, the 
change of methods, and all that relates to 
the service for which the committee is ap- 
pointed, receives no support by any word 
from them. Here again the cause, whatever 
it may be, suffers loss. Another person might 
be appointed, whose added judgment and in- 
sight into the business. would be a strength 
to the rest of the committee, as we know that 
many minds intent upon one subject, see it 
from different standpoints, and are better pre- 
pared to come toa right understanding of 
the matter in hand when final action is 
taken. 

If a certain number of individuals is 
thought to be necessary to the proper carry- 
ing out of any object, and they are so set 
apart, the fact that they have received the 
appointment, and accepted it, ought to be a 
guarantee that to the best of their ability 
they will individually perform their full part 
of the service, and the body which appoints 
has a right to call to account any who may, 
without sufficiently good reasons, fail of ser- 
vice. 

It is in the standing committees that the 
greatest deficiencies are found. These are 
usually large, and some are often tempted to 
believe there will be enough present without 
them, that it is not very important whether 
they are there or not. We have all doubtless 
thought so at times, but the question comes 
up again. If we are not needed, why should 
we have been appointed? And at once we 
observe that our position is false. 

There are occasions when our absence from 
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committees may be excused. There arise 
conditions in the lives of us all that are un- 
foreseen and cannot be provided for ; but such 
are exceptional cases, and if possible the 


.committee should be informed thereof. If a 


sense of accountability in this respect were 
felt more than it is, there can be no doubt 
but all our committees would work more 
satisfactorily, and every field of labor in 
which we are employed would be more flour- 
ishing. We all have need to take this matter 
to heart, for though we may not ourselves 
be derelict to duty, our timely labor with 
others may help them and promote a greater 
diligence in every branch of useful service. 





DIED. 


PRICE.—On Fourth mo. 22d, 1883, at Gun- 
powder, Baltimore co., Md., Ruth Ann Price, 
widow of the late Ezra Price, in the 44th year 
of her age; a member of Gunpowder Monthly 
Meeting. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A LETTER FROM LOS ANGELES. 

On reaching Los Angeles by the southern 
route, we find that tourists are almost invari- 
ably disappointed in Southern California. If 
they come from the north and are travelling 
leisurely, they are somewhat prepared for the 
condition in which they find this part of the 
country, but this is not usually the case when 
they land here after a weeks’ trip across the 
continent. They have vague ideas of the 
scenery, climate, stirroundings, and the possi- 
bilities of easily acquired wealth, and health, 
and they find things very different from what 
they anticipate. After their journey across the 
desert, they expect to be landed in a place 
where the vegetation is at all times luxuriant, 
where the mountains rise up in varied forms 
of beauty, and the climate is all that one 
could wish. When they reach here they are 
surprised beyond measure at the desolate ap- 
pearance of the country. There are but few 
trees except as they are cultivated, and they 
naturally wonder where the necessary fire- 
wood can come from. If they arrive after 
the rainy season, they find that the hillsides 
have taken upon themselves a covering of 
green, and look fresh and bright, but it is not 
like the grass we have at home, and it soon 
becomes brown and dry. The mountains, 
which they learn to love after a short stay 
here, do not present much yariety of outline, 
and are apparently destitute of verdure, so 
that the scenery is tame compared to what 
they had pictured it. The surroundings are 
of a more primitive type than they were pre- 
pared for, and the weather, which they had 
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supposed would be as nearly perfect as possi-{ which is said to be running up at the rate of 


ble, has, when, damp, a penetrating chilliness 
about it which makes them feel as if they 
suffered from the cold temporarily, about as 
much‘ as in the clime where heavy frosts 
during winter are the rule and not the ex- 
ception. They do not even find the profuse 
growth of flowers in the gardens to be as 
satisfactory as was pictured in their imagi- 
nations. Flowers there are, in abundance, at 
this season, and they are constantly delight- 
ing and surprising us. With pains in culti- 
vation, a plot will yield blooming plants the 
year around, but it usually needs a great deal 
of care, and the scarcity of water, and the 
need of irrigation eight months out of twelve, 
interfere much with the pleasure resulting 
from the work, so that many gardens give 
evidence of lack of perseverance. With all 
these drawbacks, and while freely acknow- 
ledging that the vegetation is not naturally 
as flourishing as one is inclined to expect, 
still we are greeted with charming and aston- 
ishing results, sometimes too, where not much 
care is taken. It seems wonderful to see in 
Second month, hedges of geraniums, eight, 
ten and twelve feet in height, separating 
dooryards, and ablaze with scarlet or pink 
blossoms, heliotropes reaching to the tops of 
the windows, fuchsias trained on arbors, roses 
climbing to the roof, and at the present time 
profusely blooming, while calla lilies are 
everywhere. I have seen in one spot since I 
have been here, hundreds, I suppose, of 
callas, where they were permitted to run at 
random, the family having left the place, and 
they receiving no attention. It is not unusual 
to see fig, olive and pomegranite trees, while 
orange groves abound, with their golden 
fruit gleaming amid the dark green foliage. 
Orange trees are slow in maturing, they re- 
quiring nine years from the seed before be- 
coming good bearers. The frost this winter 


has greatly damaged the grafted fruit in| 


places not many miles distant. Around here 
they seem to have fared better. In Wolfs- 
kill’s Grove, in the heart of Los Angeles, are 
forty acres, half of them old trees, many 
of them having attained the age of thirty 
years. His crop has been sold this spring for 
$25,000, which is about the price it usually 
brings. 

The papers state that every day this winter 
there have been tomatoes in market raised in 
the open air. There are sheltered spots 
among the foot-hills which the frosts neyer 
seem to reach. We have had them on the 
table frequently, and have seen them grow- 
ing. 

In one of the gardens 
a century plant which is 
able attention from its 


of this city there is 
attracting consider- 
large flower stalk, 





about a foot a day. : 

Los Angeles is the commercial metropolis 
of a large section of country, and is a place 
of great promise. People who come here to 
make a living, find, however, that gold is no 
more easy to pick up here than elsewhere, 
and that the advice is given by the old resi- 
dents, for those to remain at home who are 
already in good business and require imme- 
diate returns for their outlays. If they are 
in comfortable circumstances, and can afford 
to wait for years before receiving an income 
from their investment, they may hope to real- 
ize here fair profits. They can come here and 
go in good society with many of the advan- 
tages of a city life, and be under no heavier 
expense than the citizens are in country 
towns in the Atlantic States. Out of the 
thickly settled part of Los Angeles, one-story 
dwellings are the kind in most frequent use. 
To have a nicely painted house of four or 
five rooms and a tastefnl yard around the 
premises, satisfies the ambition of a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants, and in these modest 
structures persons of refinement and culture 
are well content to surround themselves with 
the comforts of life and forego its luxuries. 

This city is the seat of the University of 
Southern California, and has a branch of the 
State Normal School, and its public school 
system evinces a good condition of progress. 
It may well be said of California that in re- 
spect to her public schools she keeps abreast 
with some of the vlder States. ‘There is no 
Friend’s meeting here, but most of the other 
denominations are represented, and there 
seem to be among them many earnest workers 
for the good cf the community, who are-alive 
to the vital humanitarian interests which are 
enlisting the sympathy of the better class of 
people the world over, and are establishing a 
bond of brotherhood between them inde- 
pendent of creeds. 

There is a library free to visitors every day, 
having, besides its books, a fair supply of 
periodicals, and two rooms each for gentle- 
men and ladies. There is also a Government 
Magnetic Observatory, the only one in this 
country. Its object is to report the curious 
| changes which magnets undergo, and it keeps 
| a constant record of the status of the force 
which controls the compass needle. 

The city is situated sixteen miles from the 
ocean. San Pedro is its port, and there is an 
effort making to popularize the two or three 
sea-side resorts which are within easy reach. 
| The trains run back and forth once a day, 
}and are well filled, but the growth of the 
| towns is slow, though during the heat of sum- 
mer there is more or less “camping out” 
done. 
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The unusual cold weather of the past 
season has not only been trying to vegetation, 
but also to the invalids who flock here from 
all sections. The cities of Southern Cali- 


fornia are sanitariums, and attract many in |, 


failing health. Of these, many have neglected 
to make a change until disease has secured a 
hold upon their systems, and they find out 
only too late, that they have deprived them- 
selves of the comforts of home only to perish 
. among strangers. Or they reach here in in- 
clement weather, and lose instead of gaining 
any thing. Even under favorable circum- 
stances they will not be likely to improve 
much during the first few weeks, and their 
hopes having been Suoyed up in regard to 
the results of the change, they are disappointed 
to find that they must wait so long before ex- 
periencing benefit. Toa good proportion of 
the health seekers, who are not in too great 
haste to leave, the bright days act as an 
elixir. 

Now that the fogs and mists and rain, 
which were so prevalent when we arrived 
have been succeeded by a soft temperature 
like our June days at home, the invalids bask 
in the sunshine, and feel their health and 
strength increasing. A new life courses 

y through their veins, and they forget that they 
are deprived of the numerous and nameless 
trifles which add so much to one’s enjoyment 
when accustomed to them, and which do not 





seem to be a part and parcel of winter re- 
sorts. They think only of the subtle charm 
infused by the propitious climate, and they 
resolve not to risk again the inclement seasons 
of the Eastern States. There are many who 
travel only for pleasure, and become infatu- 
ated with these sunny skies. These with 
other causes concur to increase rapidly the 
number from year to year who come to make 
their homes in Southern California. 


Fifth month 4th, 1883. E. B. 





y HINTS FOR THOSE WHO ARE ENTERING THE 
AFTERNOON OF LIFE. 

As we begin to approach the later years 
of middle life we are apt to cast about to dis- 
cover how this period of active enjoyable life 
may be prolonged even into what is to most 
people “ old age.” 

Dr. Hufeland, a medical writer of one hun- 
dred years ago, gives us some useful hints 
upon this subject. He says that “ The dura- 
tion of being depends upon the greater or less 
capacity of individuals to restore themselves, 
or renew their parts.” 

This capacity to renew themselves is what 
is especially needed by the people of this pre- 
sent age. If men and women could learn 


just when they have reached the place where 
some part of the body is wearing or wasting 


4 





too much and stop at once and give to the 
weak organ rest and proper recuperative treat- 
ment, the period of active life might be greatly 
lengthened. 

There are critical periods in life, when there 
still exists the capacity for renewal, but if not 
heeded the time soon comes when rest and all 
effort at recuperation are unavailing, and 
nothing is left but a sinking into old age, if 
not actual disease and death. 

It is a well established fact that men of 
highly cultivated intellects, are apt to be long- 
lived and to retain their powers much longer 
than the slow-brained laboring classes. We 
are not preserved by inactivity, either of body 
or brain, but the secret lies in an intelligent 
use and not abuse of our powers. 

When an engineer has the care of a steam- 
engine he watches the action of his machine, 
and if he discovers a weakness in any part he 
shuts off steam and lays up for repairs at 
once. Our bodies are a nicely constructed 
piece of machinery, well adjusted, and if any 
part becomes disordered the universal har- 
mony of the machine is disturbed, and a nerve 
here and there sends up to the brain a cry of 
distress, until at last the whole machine re- 
fuses to do its work. 

A noted physician once said that “ pain is 
the cry of a nerve for a supply of healthy 
blood.” 

In youth the natural tendency of disease is 
toward health, but after the meridian of life is 
passed the tendency is to prolong disease and 
death ; so it becomes the more important that 
the first sign of weakness should be heeded, 
not by any special medical treatment, but by 
a little stop in our usual career of work and 
a looking into our ways of living, perhaps a: 
little rest and a change of air, or a more care- 
ful attention to diet may be all that is required 
to set the machinery in good running order 
again. 

There is a great temptation at this time of 
life to spur into activity the tired and sluggish 
powers by the use of stimulants. Relief is 
afforded, strength is given for continued activ- 
ity, and no immediate bad result is experi- 
enced. Let it, however, be remembered that 
in the exact ratio of stimulated activity 
gained, is the power of life exhausted and the 
liability to disease and death’ increased.— 
Selected. 

The hour of full disclosure waits for us. 
No pen may tell of that. None may 
tell what is in any heart on which the divine 
presence breaks at last and scatters all dark- 
ness. To some, that disclesure comes while 





they yet walk the earth. To others, it waits 
on the other side of the door of release, which 
we call death.— Merriam. 
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In the time which will come to my darlings, 
When the days of my years all are spent, 
And safely at last I am sleeping 
Low under the grave’s green tent,— 


Then, I trust that the children will enter 
On the heritage I shall leave, 

And unto it, strong and faithful, 
Through life until death will cleave. 





I shall leave them the poor and needy, 
The helpless and the oppressed, 

The sad and the sick and the sinning 
To be served and gladdened and blest. 


I shall leave to them all who suffer 
From cruelty, ruth, and wrong, 

And all who are weak and humble, 
Oppressed by the proud and strong. 


I shall leave them the little children, 
To be taught their burdens to bear; 

And the old to be gently guided 
Adown life’s tottering stair. 


I bequeath to them all the battle 
Of the weak against the strong, 
And the crusade I surrender 
Of the right against the wrong. 


And when their years are all numbered 
And a enter into bliss, 
May they leave unto their children 
A heritage grand as this. 
—Hattie Tyng Griswold in Christian Register. 





““WHAT THE TRAVELLER SAID AT SUNSET.”’ 


The shadows grow and deepen round me, 
I feel the dew-fall in the air; 

The muezzin of the darkening thicket 
I hear the night-thrush call to prayer. 


The evening wind is sad with farewells, 
And loving hands unclasp from mine: 
Alone I go to meet the darkness 
Across an awful boundary line. 


As from the lighted hearths behind me 
I pass with slow, reluctant feet 
What waits me in the land of strangeness? 
What face shall smile, what voice shall 
greet ? 


What space shall awe, what brightness blind 
me? 
What thunder roll of music stun? 
What vast processions sweep before me 
Of shapes unknown beneath the sun? 


I shrink from unaccustomed glory, 
I dread the myriad-voiced strain: 
Give me the unforgotten faces, 
And let my lost ones speak again. 


He will not chide my mortal yearning 
Who is our Brother and our Friend, 

In whose full life divine and human 
The heavenly and the earthly blend. 


Mine be the joy of soul-communion, 

The sense of spiritual strength renewed, 
The reverence for the pure and holy, 

The dear delight of doing good. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


| No fitting ear is mine to listen 
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An endless anthem’s rise and fall ; 
No curious eye is mine to measure 
The pearl gate and the jasper wall. 


For love must needs be more than knowledge; 
What matter if I never know 

Why Aldebaran’s star is ruddy 
Or colder Sirius white as snow ! 


Forgive my human words, O Father! 
I go Thy larger truth to prove; _ 
Thy mercy shall transcend my longing! 
I seek but love, and Thou art Love! 


I go to find my lost and mourned for 
Safe in Thy sheltering goodness still, 
And all that hope and faith foreshadow 
Made perfect in Thy holy will! ™ 
, —John G. Whittier. 


———— 0 —_—— 
THE ANNISQUAM SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
ZOOLOGY. 


Annisquam is a small village of Massachu- 
setts on the north shore of Cape Ann. The 
cape is a rugged mass of granite, which ex- 
tends into the ocean about four miles. It 
is sparsely covered with soil which produces 
a good deal of timber—a mixture of pine and 
deciduous trees, some rocky pasture, and lit- 
tle patches of garden and cultivated fields. 
The grass and bushes, and in some places 
the woods, reach down to the rocks, against 
which the sea washes. On the north side of 
the cape is Ipswich Bay, into which, near the 
point where the cape projects from the main- 
land, empties the Annisquam river, a short 
tidewater stream flowing from the south. A 
little way up from its mouth the river is 
much widened by Goose Cove, which extends 
eastward perhaps a quarter of a mile; and 
from this cove, another called Lobster Cove, 
reaches northward toward the bay. Between 
these coves, the river, and the bay, a little 
peninsula is formed; and it is on this that 
the main part of Annisquam is situated. 
Overlooking the river are a number of mode- 
rate cottages, the summer residences of Cam- 
bridge people. This is the aristocratic part 
of the village. The slope toward Lobster 
Cove is vccupied by the native inhabitants, 
the Davises, the Lanes, and others. Close 
by, right on the brink ot Lobster Cove, is 
the Zoological Laboratory. 

I first became acquainted with it one day 
last Seventh month. I found that it was a 
small, brown, frame building, which is said 
to have been built for a manufactory of oil- 
cloth, waterproof clothing. The front door, 
a far from pretentious entrance, opened into 
a room that occupied the whole of the main 
floor, except one corner that was partitioned 
off for an office, and another corner in which 
was a very steep staircase leading to a loft. 
The room was light and airy. In the centre 
of it were three large aquarium tanks; and 
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around three of the walls were cheap tables 
of pine boards, at which three or four stu- 
dents were at work studying star-fish, hy- 
droids, worms, or some other marine animais. 
It was only about ten days since the labora- 


tory had been opened for the summer; and, | 


as there is no regular course of instruction, 
and the students were chiefly teachers who 
came to spend only a small part of their va- 
cation, few had yet entered. Indeed, at no 
time during the summer was the number in 
attendance more than about twelve. Most 
of them were from Boston and other parts of 
Massachusets ; but some came from distant 
places, one from Michigan, and another from 
Kansas. Only a few were special teachers of 
natural scierice ; two were amateur biologists. 
Men and women were nearly evenly divided. 

The laboratory is conducted under the 
supervision of Professor Alpheus Hyatt,* 
curator of the Boston Museum of Natural 
History. The instructor is B. H. Van Vluk, 
who is also connected with the Museum. The 
method of teaching is to set the students at 
examining animals for themselves, studying 
first the outside, and then dissecting them so 
as to see the internal anatomy, or, if the 
creature is too small to be dissected, it is ex- 
amined with the microscope. 


ytion is given except what is necessary to 


enable the students to observe in an intelli- 
gent way, and the use of books is discouraged 
until a thorough examination of the animal 
has been made. The one aim of the instruc- 
tion seems to be to teach accurate personal 
observation. 

As may be inferred from the foregoing 
description of the building and furniture, the 
facilities for work were as simple as could be 
to serve their purpose well; but the charge 
for them is small, especially if a person spent 
much of his vacation there. The scale of 
prices was evidently arranged to encourage 
students to stay. The charge per week is as 
follows: For one or two, weeks, $3.00; for 
three or four weeks, $1.50; for more than a 
mouth, $1.00. 

Each student was expected to furnish his 
own dissecting instruments and microscope. 
Dishes, chemicals, and other needful appli- 


ances were supplied without extra charge, | 


except for breakage. Board was the most 
expensive necessity, but it could be had for 
from five to ten dollars a week, generaliy 
nearer ten. 

A very pleasant part of the work was col- 
lecting specimens. The laboratory kept two 
row-boats for this purpose, and a supply of 
nets and buckets. Star-fish, king-crabs, and 

* Circulars can be obtained by writing to 
him at the Boston Museum of Natural History, 
Boston, Mass. 


Little instruc- | 


common crabs could be caught with scoop- 
nets on the bottom of the coves and the river; 
hydroids could be found attached to the sea- 
weed on the rocks; marine worms could be 
dug up on the mud-flats left by the receding 
tide, and clams on the beaches ; sea-anemones 
could be found in the pools among the rocks 
at low tide ; and sea-urchins could be obtained 
at low water by wading and feeling with the 
hands under partly submerged rocks. This 
last operation was made much easier by hav- 
ing a pair of gum boots with thigh exten- 
sions. Students who wished to bring alco- 
holic specimens home could obtain good 
alcohol at the laboratory for seventy-five 
cents a gallon, and Mason’s fruit and butter- 
jars at about Pholesale prices. 

For every two students there was a small 
jar aquarium fastened to their work-table, 
and arraged so that a constant stream of sea- 
water might flow through it. In these live 
specimens could be kept and their motions 
observed. In addition, there were the three 
large aquariums in the centre of the room, 
which contained a curious and interesting 
population that was almost constantly chang- 
| ing. 

But perhaps the most enjoyable feature of 
study at the laboratory, at least to those who 
were not subject to sea-sickness, was the 
dredging excursions in Professor Hyatt’s 
schooner yacht, the Arethusa. These came 
about once a week. We would start from the 
cove or the mouth of the river about seven 
or eight oclock in the morning, and spend the 
whole day—sometimes till late in the even- 
ing—on the water, going out of the mouth of 
Ipswich Bay a little way into the ocean, and 
letting down the dredge in from thirty-five 
to fifty fathoms. The yacht would then 
lie to a quarter of an hour anchored as it 
were by the dredge, which dragged on the 
bottom. Then the heavy net was drawn up 
at the expense of a good deal of muscle on 
| the part of the gentlemen, and was landed on 
deck. The contents were emptied into a suc- 
cession of sieves of varying fineness that were 
placed one above the other overhanging the 
side of the vessel ; and, after some of the mud 
had been washed out with a few buckets of 
water, the students crowded around to see 
what had been caught. There were usually 
some sponges of different species, two or three 
kinds of shrimps, some ascidians, brachiopods, 
etc., which we soon came to esteem as not very 
valuable; but we sometimes found rare sea- 
anemones, once some little cuttle-fish, and 
once a brilliant red sea-cucumber was ob- 
tained. 

More might be added of the attractions of 
Annisquam aside from those connected with 
|the study of Natural History—the sailing, 
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the rowing, the cold{bathing, and the beauti- | 
ful walks and rides; but that would be 

beyond the purpose of this article-—Joseph 

Rhoads, Jr., in The Student for Sixth mo. 


THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 


This noble structure that has just been 
opened for use as a connecting link be- 
tween two great cities is described in a 
recent article in the New York Independent, 
from which we make some extracts. 


The bridge is built, and the people are 
filled with wonder and admiration. On the 
day after the opening ceremony it was 
thronged by tens of thousands, and nobly did 
it stand the test of the enormbus weight put | 
upon it. There is no doubt as to its strength 
and perfect safety, and none as to its dura- | 
bility. That it will be extensively used as | 
the means of communication between the two | 
cities admits of no question; and that, in its 
advantages to both, it will more than pay all 
the cost is equally certain. As we said last | 
week, so we say again, the bridge will con- 
tribute to hasten the time when New York 
aud Brooklyn will become one city, under a 
common municipal government, and will in 
a short time put Brooklyn and Long Island | 
in direct and easy railway connection with 
all parts of the country. Magnificent as is 
the structure, and wonderful as is the crea- 
tive and constructive skill which has pro- 
duced it, the real charm of the bridge—that 
which will last, which constitutes the reason 
for its existence, and will continue when the 
eye by familiarity has ceased to wonder— 
may be expressed in a single word. That 
word is utility. The bridge is not simply a 
piece of fancy-work to be looked at, but is to 
be for generations to come the practical 
servitor ot the people. Millions will use it 
every year; and it is not extravagant to say 
that the number of persons who will have 
crossed this bridge, will in time be equal to 
the present population of the globe. There 
is nothing on the earth more democratic 
than the New York and Brooklyn East 
River Bridge. 

The following are the figures in relation to 
this bridge : 





Length of the main span by four cables, 
from tower to tower, 1,595 feet and 6 inches. 

Length of the New York approach, 1,5623 
feet ; and of Brooklyn approach, 971 feet. 

Weight of anchorages, about 60,000 tons 
each. 

Weight of anchor plates to which the 
cables are attached, 23 tons each. 

Size of the towers at high-water mark, 140 
by 59 feet ; and at the top, 136 by 53 feet. | 


| kind for long ages to come. 


Height of the towers above high-water 
mark, 2713 feet. 

Cubic yards of masonry in the New York 
tower, 46,945; and in the Brooklyn tower, 
38,214. ; 

Height of the main span in the middle of 
the river, 1354 feet. 

Length of each cable, 3,578 feet. 

Total length of wire used in our cables, 
14,000 miles. 

Length of wrapping wire, 243 miles. 

Weight of four cables, 3,588 tons. 

Strength of each cable, 12,200. 

Greatest weight that can come on one 
cable, 3,000 tons. 

Total length of bridge, 5,989 feet. 

Weight of the whole suspended superstruc- 
ture, 6,740 tons. 

These figures outstrip any other bridge 
figures that the world has ever seen. They 
are marvelous, and the great reality which 
they embody is one of the most conspicuous 
marvels of the nineteenth century. The 


‘genius of Mr. John A. Roebling, who con- 
ceived the plan, and died from an accident 


on the 22d of July, 1869, and the genius of 
the son, who took his father’s place and 
carried the plan into execution on an en- 


| larged scale, will live in the memory of man- 
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A NOVEL KALEIDOSCOPE. 

“Mastery,” a new periodical, devoted to 
“Useful Pastimes for Young People,” with 
the main idea to teach them how to help 
themselves, gives the following simple method 
for making a kaleidoscope. 

As this instrument is capable of affording 
much enjoyment to the young, we hope many 
of our readers will provide themselves with 
so simple and inexpensive an amusement. 


“From a dealer in chemists’ materials you 
can buy a short piece of common glass tube. 
The size is not important, but a good size is a 
piece three-quarters of an inch in diameter 
and six inches long. It may be much larger, 
if you wish, and should not be any smaller. 
If the ends are rough or ragged, scatter some 
sand on a smooth stone and gently rub the 
ends of the tube in the sand on the stone to 
grind them down smooth. ‘Then get a piece 
of black cloth and wrap it round the tube. 
Cut off the ragged ends and paste the cloth 
to the glass with a little mucilage. Then 
wrap the tube in thick brown paper to cover 
the cloth, and paste it down smooth. 

“This is the kaleidoscope. Make a pin-hole 
in a sheet of paper and hold this over one 
end of the tube. Place the tube to one eye 
and look toward the sky out of the window 
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through the tube. The hole in the paper 
will appear as a bright spot in the dark tube, 
and, if it is in the centre, will be surrounded 
by three brilliant white rings. All the fig- 
ures seen in this kaleidoscope are circular, 
but they are quite as pretty as in the most 
expensive kind. Hold the tube over some 
flowers, bundles of colored worsteds, ete., and 
the most charming patterns will be seen in it. 
By placing two pieces of colored cloth or 
paper together in a bright light, and looking 
at them through the tube, the combination of 
the colors may be studied in a great variety 
of graceful forms. 

“The theory of this kaleidoscope is that the 
rays of light entering the open end are re- 
flected at the side and thrown on the opposite 
side, only to be reflected again, and perhaps 
once more, till they reach the eye. The eye 
sees all the reflections at once. When the 


paper with the pin-hole is placed before the | 


tube, or the tube is pointed at the open sky, 
three rings are seen, because the rays of light, 
entering from every direction, are reflected 
in all directions, and they appear to be joined 
together in a circle.” 
—— +0 

Suppose that I have heard of a great and 
good man. Some one who has known him 
tells me about his wonderful works and 
worlds. Afterward, books of his are put 
into my hands, and I see for myself some- 
thing of his powers of mind and heart. And 
then [am taken to his home to meet him, I 
feel the warm pressure of his hand, I see 
the kindly light flashing from his eyes, I 
hear from his own lips words of benevolence 
and love. And what a revelation I have of 
his character! I knew something about him 
from the words of others. I thought I knew 
him pretty well from my study of his books, 
but now that I see him and talk with him, 
and feel his personal influence, how vastly 
greater is my knowledge of him! And so it 
is in our relations with God. We are con- 
stantly hearing from others what they know 
about Him. We read of Him in many 
books, both old and new, and learn what 
the ages have thought about Him. In the 
book of Nature we also learn many lessons of 
His power and glory—the heavens tell us 
of His majesty, the earth of His bounty— 
and yet how little is our personal knowl- 
edge of Him from all these sources! With 
all these evidences of His being, we some- 
times doubt that He exists, or, if He exists, 
that He is a personal God. The first athe- 
ist who argues the question puts our faith to 
shame with his fine logic, and our soul is 
ready to cry out with the Psalmist, “ Where 
is thy God?” But now go into the inner 





and through the Divine Spirit which He 
hath incarnated there hold converse with the 
Infinite and Eternal One, and you will come 
to know Him as a child knows its mother, 
and in your communion with Him you will 
find your heart growing tender and loving 
and true, your disposition becoming gentle 
and kind, your character molding into beauty 
and goodness, and you will have such an 
experience of the personal presence and sym- 
pathy of the Heavenly Father, so far ex- 
ceeding all that you had previously con- 
ceived of, that never more, even in the dark- 
est hours of temptation and sorrow, will you 
doubt that He is ever near by, your deag- 
est friend, your constant companion and pro- 
tector.—A. T. Bowser. 


—- ——_—-_4 9 
* For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

The elephant seal (Macrorhinus augustrios- 
tris).—The Zoological Gardens of this city were 
recently enriched by the addition of a group 
of elephant seals, five in number, three of 
which have since died. This creature is new 
to our collection, and has never before been 
placed in confinement, so far as I have been 
able to learn. The pond in which they are 
is at present the great attraction of the Gar- 
dens. The animals seem quite at home, but 
evidently will not bear captivity. 

The elephant belongs to the true seals, and 
is the largest of the family. A full-grown 
male will sometimes measure more than 20 
feet; their average length is from 10 to 16 
feet, while the female rarely attains over 10 
feet. The color is brownish-olive, lighter on 
the under side; the pectoral fins or flippers 
are five-toed, and have long, sharp nails; the 
tail flippers are two, subdivided in the same 
manner, but without nails. They have long 
bristling whiskers, and their large round 
black eyes are surmounted by a thin bunch 
of stiff hairs. The peculiar feature that gave 
this seal its name is the proboscis of the 
male, which, from opposite the angle of the 
mouth forward, extends about 15 inches when 
in quietude, and the upper surface is ridgy 
or wrinkled, but when excited the trunk be- 
comes more elongated, and the ridges nearly 
disappear. The specimens at our Gardens 
are females, and are destitute of this appen- 
dage, though they have long noses, which 
project over the mouth, and appear to be 
flexible, differing in this respect from other 
seals. 

They frequent their favorite haunts in im- 
mense numbers from the Second to the Sixth 
month, which is the mating and breeding 
season. It is said that the males form a 
guard around the mothers and their young, 


temple of your heart, which is God’s home, | on the water side, and will not allow them to 
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leave the shore until the calves are able to 
take care of themselves. 

They are not so active on land as the other 
seals, but when excited their motions are 
quick, the whole body quivering with their 
crawling, semi-vaulting gait. After such 
exertion they manifest great fatigue. While 
on shore they shed their hair, and, if not dis- 
turbed, remain until all the old hair drops 
off. At this time they are said to lose half 
their fat. The roar of the large males is 
nearly as loud as the lowing of an ox, and 
more prolonged. They have no external ear 
like the sea lion; the opening just behind 

e eye is so small as to be scarcely visible. 

These animals live in troops, are migra- 
tory, and spend most of their time on land, 
crawling up among the cliffs along the rocky 
shores of the Southern Ocean and the coast 
of California. 

Immense numbers have been killed for the 
oil. The fishery dates back to the beginning 
of this century. Only the hardiest men, 
capable of great physical endurance, are 
engaged in this work, for which some of the 
South Pacific Islanders appear to be peculi- 
arly fitted. 

The captives at the Gardens (there were 
three when I saw them) appear to be very 
social and entirely destitute of fear. They 
flounder out of the water, working themselves 
up to the wire fence, and raising upright 
more than half their length, their flippers 
hanging down like dwarf arms, and with 
their round, black, wide-open eyes, stare 
earnestly at the immense crowd that throngs 
the pond, apparently enjoyiug the sight of 
so many people. The spine is provided with 
muscles capable of inflecting it with consid- 
erable force, yet one marvels at the power of 
the huge creature to sustain the weight of its 
body so long in an upright position. 

It is very doubtful if they will be long- 
lived, at least at this distance from the sea, 
and those of our city and its environs who 
want to pay them a visit had better not put 
it off, as they are, indeed, a great curiosity. 

Sixth month 16th. L. J. R. 


ITEMS. . 








NorTH CAROLINA contains almost forty 
thousand miles of unbroken forest, containing 
all the best known species of trees to be found 
in this country. On the uplands may be found 
the white pine and the hemlock, on the low- 
lands the palmetto and magnolia. Of the 
twenty-two species of oaks to be found east of 
the Rocky Mountains, nineteen growin North 
Carolina; and twice as many varieties of trees 
grow within the limits of that State as may be 
found in the whole of Europe. 


THE Government of Denmark has issued the 
following regulations with reference to intem- 
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perance: 1. The number of public houses is to” 
he reduced from thirteen hundred and fifty to 

three hundred. 2. Girls are not allowed to 

stand behind bars. 3. Liquor is not to be sold 

to persons of either sex under eighteen years 

old. 4. No liquor is to be sold to persons al- 

ready visibly intoxicated. 5. A drunken per- 

son is to be taken home in a cab or covered 

carriage at the cost of the landlord in whose 

house he took the last drink. 


Srx thousand baby alligators are sold in 
Florida every year, and the amount of ivory, 
number of skins, and quantity of oil obtained 
from the older members of the Saurian family 
are sufficient to entitle them toa high place 
among the products of the State. 


THE Annisquam Laboratory of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, which has been in 
operation for two summers, will be open for 
the reception of students during the coming 
summer, from July Ist, to September Ist. It 
is situated on an inlet of Ipswich Bay, on the 
north side of Cape Ann, about three miles and 
a half by coach from the Eastern Railroad 
station at Gloucester. It is intended for per- 
sons who have already made some progress in 
the study; and no lectures or stated courses 
of instruction will be given, but suitable direc- 
tion-and advice. Collecting implements and 
row-boats are provided, and a yacht will be at 
hand for dredging parties. Applications may 
be made to Alpheus Hyatt, Curator, Boston.— 
Pop. Sci. Mo. 


THE Welsh are an exceptionally moral peo- # 


ple. The great majority being Dissenters in 
religion, are substantially excluded from using 
the educational opportunities offered by the 
endowed schools of the Church of England, 
but they have a very extensive provision of 
schools and colleges, and ‘‘a system of Sunday 
schools the most perfect that ever existed in 
any country.’”’ In the respect of temperance, 
In two 
years the number of persons convicted of 
drunkenness on Sunday was, in Wales, four 
in ten thousand of population, and in England, 
ten in ten thousand. Upon the visit of the 
Prince of Wales last year to Swansea, when it 
was estimated that one hundred thousand 
visitors were in town, there was no one ar- 
rested for intoxication, and during an extra- 
ordinary influx at Merthyr, ten thousand rail- 
road tickets being taken up on one day, three 
persons only were arrested in the town, none 
being Welshmen, nor none being charged with 
drunkenness. Mr. Gladstone says, ‘‘ the Welsh, 
and especially the poorer classes amongst 
them, are a very sober people.” — American. 





NOTICES. 


Indulged Meeting of Friends at the cottage 
of T. T. Hilliard, Cape May Point, N. J., every 
Fourth-day morning, at 104 o’clock, commenc- 
ing Seventh month 2d, 1883. ‘™ 

A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Green Street Monthly Meeting, 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, Unity 
and Waln streets, Frankford, on First-day, 
Seventh mo. Ist, 1883, at 3 P.M. 

All are invited. 
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